Briefing Book I 



Chapters 1-6: Introduction and Intelligence Organizations 

As indicated by Director of National Intelligence James Clapper’s testimony in 2015 
( Doc 01 ), United States national security decisionmakers have a variety of concerns with regard 
to other nations (e.g. Iran, Russia, and China), regional issues (including the Middle East and 
South Asia), and transnational issues (such as terrorism, proliferation, and cyber activities). The 
responsibility of collecting and analyzing intelligence on such topics, counterintelligence 
operations, and covert action activities are distributed across a large number of U.S. government 
organizations - civilian and military - as seen in the overview produced by the Office of the 
Director of National Intelligence ( Doc 02) . 

In March 2015, the director of the CIA, the most prominent of those organizations, 
announced plans for a radical reorganization of the agency (Doc 03), moving away from the 
traditional directorates to centers focused on specific regions or topics that would combine 
analysts with operators, similar to changes that had been made at the Defense Intelligence 
Agency ( Doc 04 ; Doc 05 ). 

Much of the intelligence activities of the federal government are concentrated in the CIA, 
the signals intelligence collection activities of the National Security Agency ( Doc 06) , the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, and other national agencies. However, substantial intelligence 
activities are also performed by several military intelligence units, including the U.S. Army 
Intelligence and Security Command (INSCOM) and the 25 th Air Force. INSCOM’s worldwide 
units and activities are described in a recent overview briefing ( Doc 07 ). A 2012 history ( Doc 
08 ) of the Air Force Intelligence, Surveillance, and Reconnaissance Agency (AFISRA), whose 
collection operations were absorbed by the 25 th Air Force in October 2014, explains the 



organization and activities of the AFISRA. 



A much smaller part of the intelligence budget (in terms of personnel and dollars) is 
found in the numerous departmental civilian intelligence agencies. These include those operated 
by the Department of Treasury ( Doc 09 ), which plays a key role in the production of financial 
intelligence concerning terrorist groups and other entities of concern, and the Department of 
Homeland Security (Doc 10) , which produces a multitude of intelligence reports related to its 
mission. 

Formally outside of the intelligence community are the intelligence components of the 
unified commands, which include regional commands (e.g. Central Command, Pacific 
Command) and functional commands (e.g. Special Operations, Transportation). The extensive 
activities of the Special Operations Command are described in its annual fact book ( Doc 11 ). The 
Northern Command’s focus is primarily domestic, as reflected in its study of threats to the 2009 
presidential inauguration ( Doc 12 ). 



